The Coming Day. 


DECEMBER, 18g9. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
(Mary AND SPIRIT VOICES.) 


Dearest child, be not afraid: 
(Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 

In the manger safely laid. 

' (Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 

Gentle cattle in the shed 

Grudge not straw to make your bed. 

In the inn there is no room: 

Outside is the weakling’s doom. 
(Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 


_Do you know why you are here? 
(Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 

For many a sorrow, many a tear. 
(Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 

Dearest, you shall be a king: 

But through pain and suffering. 

You shall suffer pain and loss: 

First the manger, then the cross. 
(Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 


O my sweet! because of this, 
(Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 

You shall bring the sad world bliss. 
(Holly, and i Ds and yew.) 

You shall be the morning star, 

Guiding God’s men from afar, 

Beating down the waster’s hand, 

Making earth the Holy Land. 
(Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 


Darling, darling, it must be :— 
(Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 
All the burning agony. 
(Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 
But the happy bells will ring, | 
And children will their carols bring. 
Moan not, dear! This chilly ray 
Brings the first sweet Christmas Day. 
(Holly, and ivy, and yew.) 
Jobe Els 
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THE BIRTH OF GOD. 


SPOKEN aT CROYDON. 

In choosing, for the subject of an Advent Study, 
‘The Birth of God,’ I admit an intention to 
bluntly take the conventional churches at their word. 
In a most profound sense, the birth or becoming 
of God is true. The only error is the limitation 
usually connected with Christmas. What they 
say of Christ is true of the race. God did realise © 
Himself in ‘the man Christ Jesus’ but only as 
He realises Himself in all men, ay! and in all 
things, in their degree. 

When we think and speak of God, it is in the 
highest degree necessary to remember that we can 
only think of Him within the limits of the small 
portion of the universe known to us: and, so far 
as we know it. The universe is an evolved pro- 
duct, and the manifestation of something which 
determines the evolving. 

Of God Himself we know nothing, though we 
do know something of what He loves and desires. 
We know only a few of His manifestations. So 
then, as to this earth-sphere, from which alone we 
can observe and think, there is a real birth or 
becoming of God,—a birth or becoming which 
never ceases. 

Where was He when the earth was a raging 
ocean of fire-mist? Practically, so far as man is 
concerned, unborn. He came to birth as life 
emerged. As Evolution advances, God appears. 
The birth of man, then, is the birth of God within 
human limits and in the human sphere. 

There may be, there must be, a vast ocean of 
God-life and God-energy beyond the sphere of the ~ 
visible, but we really know nothing of what is 
happening there, of His manifestations there, of 
His births and becomings there. We only know 
that in Him we live and move and have our being, 
and that, as we came into being, He must have 
lived and moved and had His being in us. It is 
His life-pulsations that throb into existence all 
things and all thoughts. 

Strange to say, it is here we find the only 
intelligible notion of the Trinity, asa Father, or 
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producer, invisible and inscrutable; a Son, or the 
produced, visible as a manifestation of the in- 
visible ; and a Holy Spirit, the ultimate expression 
of creative energy, as an evolution of moral and 
spiritual life,—a progressive birth, manifestation, 
or becoming of the creative power. 

This idea of the birth of God in every one of 
Nature’s evolutions is really involved in the very 
notion of His omnipresence. Otherwise, that 
which is evolved would be outside of Him. By 
this path, we are guided straight to the true idea 
of The Incarnation. Jesus Christ is the repre- 
sentative of man, not a supernatural man. To 
separate him from his brethren and to isolate him 
as the only instance of the birth of God upon this 
earth is to isolate God, and deny both the Father 
and the Son. 

God was born in Jesus Christ, but only as 
‘the first-born among many brethren,’ as Paul 
affirmed: and now ‘he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ God was ‘in 
Christ’: yes, and He is in us, ‘ the hope of glory,’ 
or the glorious hope. 

And this is true on very simple planes, as 
well as on very subtile ones. God is being born 
in the little child, as it learns to taste and choose 
the true, the beautiful and the good. One may 
even find this suggested by the childish story of 
the young girl who told a friend that her brother 
had been settmg traps to catch birds. ‘ And what 
did you do?’ asked her friend. She replied: ‘ I 
prayed that the traps might not catch the birds.’ 
* Anything else?’ *‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I then prayed 
that God would prevent the birds getting into the 
traps, and,’ as if to illustrate the doctrine of faith 
and works, ‘I went and kicked the traps all to 
pieces.’ Surely that was a genuine birth of God 
on the child-plane, and a very effective birth of 
God, too. 

But what about the brother? Well, he was, 
let us hope, on pilgrimage, and perhaps had his 
godlike possibilities in some other direction. But, 
to go farther afield, what about beasts of prey? 
Is God born in the tiger and in the deadly night- 
shade ? was He bornin Nero and Napoleon? In 
a sense, Yes: but we have neither the standard 
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nor the capacity for understanding and estimating. 
Our perspectives are probably all wrong. At this 
stage of world-making, a Napoleon may be no 
more, in the tremendous process, than a rough 
but necessary gale; and all the tigers that ever 
lived and devoured may be, to the sum total, only 
like the gnats in a garden. ; 

In other ways we have probably enormously 
exaggerated the amount of the world’s misery and 
atrocity. Man is very arrogant and conceited. He 
takes it for granted that the world exists for him: 
and so, in a sense, it does; but Nature seems to 
love her tigers and her gnats. Did we ever reflect 
upon the happiness of wild animals, and of wild 
things of all kinds? Certain it is that they enjoy 
an unspeakable amount of happiness, and that, in 
loyalty to their kinsfolk and love of their offspring, 
they even surpass many men. 

Besides, how plain it is that these wild stages, 
in plant and animal, are often only the first rough 
drafts of products of ultimate and highest value ! 
God has been and probably is being slowly born-in 
many an uncouth, acrid, and poisonous thing. 
The first parents of our pine-apple were acrid 
enough to destroy the skin of lip and mouth. The 
peach, in its early form, was an almond whose . 
Savage pulp was used to poison arrow heads. So, 
may we not say, that God has been born in the 
pine-apple and the peach, just as He was born in 
Jesus? for, if the early parents of these were acrid 
and poisonous, the early men and women were 
Savage and unclean. j 
___ We have seen that we can think and speak of 
God only from our plane of being; and, from that 
plane, it looks as though God could only emerge 
in one way—by slow stages and successive births, 
Is it possible that, in relation to this planet, we 
have too strongly asserted the almightiness of 
God? Certainly He is not almighty as to mathe- 
matics and arithmetic. He is bound to a 
Progression of numbers beginning at one, and He is 
as much bound by the multiplication table as any 
city clerk. As to certain laws of life, too, He 
seems to be bound, so far as we are concerned :-— 
as to nutrition, as to the burning property of fire 
and the wrecking power of wind and wave. There 
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may be a margin--there probably is a margin—for 
the incoming of forces and intelligences from other 
planes, but this does not touch the normal fact 
concerning us and the laws of our plane, and the 
evolving of God-manifestations and God-births 
uponit. As it is written in ‘ Does God Care?’ 
We may think of the human race as a great painting or 
piece of sculpture. At present it looks rough enough. One 
can hardly tell what to make ot it, Will the statue turn out a 
satyr oran angel? What will come of those rough outlines, 
those blotches of broad colour, that all-pervading tone behind, 
on which the seemingly grotesque thing is destined to grow? 
God does not work ‘ miracles,’ because Helovesus. He 
does not interfere with the wheel that crushes or the wheel 
that snaps, because He wants us to know what to expect and 
what to do. He is our dear guardian angel in letting fire burn 
and water drown, That is the path of development; that is 
the rugged mount of ascension, and all things will ascend 
with us as we go up and on. j 

If we could trace every stage of the birth 
of this planet, we should probably see that Law 
reigned supreme from the first, even though a 
Supreme God presided over supreme Law. From 
fire-mist to globe, through countless ages, the 
world-making went on: then from planet to fruit- 
ful earth: then from the possibilities of life in 
protoplasm to the realisations of life in Christ and 
Raphael and Spinoza and Bach. It was a choice 
between Magic and Law. But what if there were 
no choice? 

Perhaps the creation of a race of beings 
perfect from the first is as impossible as the 
working out of a Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Budget without revenue returns, and all the 
business transactions and calculations indicated by 
them. Perhaps the human product could only 
come of evolution and experience. Perhaps God 
could be born here only through earthly moulds 
and forms. Or, if the reverse had been possible, 
and if the reverse way had been chosen, the 
product would have been an utter insipidity, 
without a history, without poetry, without re- 
search, without paths of experience and surprise: 
—in a word, without the realities of humanity and 
human life. What would that have meant ?>— 
The creation, not of a Human Race but of a 
Machine. 

It is a very precious and splendid thought, 
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that every stage of evolution has been a step 
onward in the production of the higher forms of 
consciousness. 

Professor Allman once said, ‘ One grand fact 
stands out clear and free from all obscurity and 
doubt, that, from the first dawn of intelligence, 
there is with every advance in organisation a 
corresponding advance in mind. Mind, as well as 
body, is thus travelling onward through higher 
and still higher phases ; the great law of Evolution 
is shaping the destiny of our race. . '. . Who 
can say that in the far-offfuture there may not yet 
be evolved other and higher faculties from which 
light may stream in upon darkness, and reveal to 
man the great mystery of thought.” 

In other words ;—what if God is being literally 
born?—what if man, evolved thus far, is being 
carried on until the veil dissolves, and ‘all senses 
merge in soul ? 

This same thought was well put lately by 
another scientific thinker ;—‘ Evolution is only 
God’s way of working, and we must learn to 
accept it.’ ‘The fact that evolution, out of a 
race of selfish apes has brought a well-nigh selfless 
Father Damien, giving his life for the lepers whom 
he loved, is full of profound encouragement for us. 
It shows plainly that the realms and secret pro- 
cesses of Evolution are not merely materialistic, 
but are haunted and moulded by the Supreme 
Mind.’ 

Our business, then, is to accept that—to work 
with God above and help Him to be born below. 
One anxious and deeply moved spirit lately cried ; 
‘My God! how it maddened me to see how all 
Nan and all things conspired to suppress the truth. 
“(God needs help,” thought I; ‘‘He is chained, 
Prometheus-like, to that adamantine rock—the 
human heart.” I was overwhelmed with pity for 
Omnipotence, and I sobbed myself to sleep with 
the piteous question, ** Will not some one help God ? 
Almighty God, cannot I help you?”’ That is 
just it! Let us help God to be born. It is all in 
that. 

So then, we can now fully understand and 
admit the incarnation of God in Christ. But, to 
the man who stops at the divinity of Christ, we 
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say ;—‘ We are larger believers than you. We 
~ see God everywhere. We see Him becoming in 
all things. You have sometimes called us 
“atheists,” but see now, you are the atheists in so 
far as you shut out God from any of His children, 
and restrict Him to the person of Christ.’ 

‘God in man, then, and not only God in 
Christ’ is our watchword. 

‘ How far from here to heaven?’ asked an 
old writer. 

How far from here to heaven ? 
Not very far my friend ; 

A single hearty step 
Will all thy journey end. 

Hold then! where runnest thou ? 
No! heaven is in thee, 

Seekest thou for God elsewhere, 
His tace thou’lt never see. 

Why, if we were wise, we should see God 
being born in everything. No wonder the ancients 
rejoiced in the return of the sun, asin the return 
of a God! No wonder they had their natural as. 
we have our Christian year of celebrations, in 
praise of the incarnate God! Does not Nature’s. 
God return to us every year in the fruitful seasons ? 
Is He not born again at Christmas, when He 
returns to the languishing earth after the shortest 
day? Does He not rise from the dead in spring, 
and march on to fuller life in the glorious con- 
summations of meadow, orchard, field ?—a splendid 
symbol of that ocean of life in which we all live 
and move and have our being, and which ever 
presses on to live and move and have its being in 
us. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


Notes or aN ADVENT Discourse. 


EVERYWHERE, ‘the life is the light of men.’ The 
new-comer on the highway of the world is for- 
tunate if he makes the discovery early that his 
first business there is to learn, and to learn from its. 
life. Well for him if he is teachable, so as to. 
profit by those who have gone or are going before 
him! How it amuses the old hands to see the 
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youngster come in, and fancy he knows better than 
them all! They can afford to smile and wait. He 
will soon enough cut his fingers and come to them 

_to help bind them up. But it will come right in 
time ;—the life will be the light. 

Some people indeed profit nothing by living ; 
they end as they began,—‘fools and blind’— 
learning nothing and forgetting nothing: but these 
are Nature’s abortions, not her men. Her men 
she develops and enlightens and perfects; and to 
these she promises and gives the glorious recom- 
pense of toil and sorrow,—that life shall be the 
light of men. Nay, more! By her divine alchemy 
she turns sin into sanctity, teaching the sinner, by 
bitter experience, the meaning and the consequence 
of transgression. And so wonderfully is this pro- 
vided for in life, that, but for the hindrances of 
ignorance and folly, all life would be a splendid 
advance, a sustained development, an accumulated 
education, death only coming to end the task, to 
shut the book, and to send the accomplished 
scholar home. 

In another sense, too, may life be light. To 
ourselves our life may be our light : but it may also 
be that to others., One of our poets talks of 
making our lives a ‘prayer’—-we may also make 
them a sun: and blessed are they who are doing it 
—whose lives stream through these dark and 
cloudy ways to light and guide the fearful, the 
fainting, or the impure! They do not ascend a 
cross and die; they only work and live; but they 
are not less the saviours of the world. 

It is here that we come to the true significance 
of the mission of Jesus. His influence in and 
upon the world for good has been incalculable. 
Whether we can or can not see an adequate cause 
for it, the fact is there. But that influence has 
been a purely spiritual one, flowing from his life ; 
and it is that which has been the lifeof men. The 
dogmas that men have spun out of him, and about 
him, have led to contention, confusion and bad 
blood ; but the beautiful example, the holy spirit, 
the divine pity, the unselfish love, the wonderful 
self-denial, the exquisite purity—these have been 
indeed the light of men. In reading lately the 
new edition of Lamson’s work on ‘ The Christ of 
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the First Three Centuries,’ I was struck with this, 
when, after a long discussion of the views of the 
early fathers concerning the Trinity and the real 
nature of Jesus, Dr. Lamson suddenly pulls up 
and says ;— ‘ 

_ We cannot close this chapter without adding a word 
respecting the class of Christians to which Tertullian refers— 
the common and uneducated. It has often occurred to us, as 
these pages containing notices of the early Fathers have been 
passing through the press, to ask ourselves where, all this time, 
were these simple and unlearned Christians, and what were 
their thoughts and feelings? How did the abstruse con- 
troversies and sublimated speculations with which the more 
learned and philosophical Church teachers and writers were 
occupying themselves, affect the minds of the plain and 
uneducated men and women of the day? Did they concern 
themselves at all about them? We are inclined to think that 
persons of this class, in the early ages, took very little interest 
in these speculations and controversies ; that when they did 
interest themselves in them, urging objections and uttering 
remonstrances, it was the exception and not the rule. What 
cared they for Marcion, and Valentinus, and Basilides, and 
Manes, and Praxeas, and Hermogenes, and Sabellius, and 
Paul of Samosata, and the rest who gave the Fathers such 
infinite trouble, lighting up controversies which for ages were 
not extinct ? 


For the most beautiful and affecting evidences of the 
practical character and ennobling influences of the religion of 
the Son of Mary, we must turn, not to the folios of the 
Fathers, or acts of councils engaged in defining dark and 
subtile points of theology, but to the remains of early Christian 
art in the catacombs in and about Rome. These served as a 
refuge and a sanctuary to the ancient Church in times of per- 
secution, and a place of burial for their dead, long after the 
days of Tertullian. Since the opening of the catacombs in 
modern times, numerous slabs and tiles containing inscrip- 
tions have been taken out and. brought into the light of day. 
Many of them have been inserted in the walls of the 
‘Lapidarian Gallery,’ in the Vatican, where the inscriptions 
and epitaphs may be read by all eyes. They are records of 
faith and aftection, not of theology. For the most part they 
contain only the baptismal name; and the words, often mis- 
spelt and the letters irregular, were evidently written by the © 
‘unlettered muse.’ They clearly belong to the simple and 
uneducated Christians; not to the learned, but to the un- 
learned ; not to those who wrote ponderous tomes of theology, 
and wrangled in councils, but to humble believers—the class 
to whom Tertullian refers. The ‘Fathers of the Church,’ it 
has been remarked, ‘live in their voluminous works; the 
lower orders are only represented by these simple records, 
from which, with scarcely an exception, sorrow and com- 
plaint are banished; the boast of suffering, or an appeal to 
the revengeful passions, is nowhere to be found. One ex- 
- presses faith, another hope, a third charity. The genius 
of primitive Christianity—to believe, to love, and to suffer— 
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has never been better illustrated. These ‘sermons in stones’ 
are addressed to the heart and not to the head—to the 
feelings rather than to the taste.’* 

The epitaphs and inscriptions thus disinterred, of these 
old Christians, possess, indeed, a touching beauty andsimplicity. 


Some of them are traced back to the end of the first or 


beginning of the second century, and constitute almost the 
only authentic monument of the period which remains. The: 
name of Christ, or its monogram, perpetually appears; often 
the good shepherd ; and the cross, either alone or accompanied 
with the emblematic crown or palm, is everywhere met with. 

Such was the religion of the unlettered Christians, and 
these rude epitaphs and memorials many will think of more 
value than all the controversial divinity of the Fathers; and 
the triumphs of patience, gentleness and love which they 
record did more for the establishment of Christianity on the 
ruins of Paganism than all the writings of the learned converts. 
The subtilties of controversialists have no charm by the side 
ot these artless records of faith and affection. It is refreshing 
to turn from Tertullian and the rest, with their disputes about 
the ‘ceconomy’ and the ‘Logos’ produced in time or before 
time, to the relics of these simple believers, spoken of almost 
with contempt by the BS in their pride and conceit of 
learning. 


So true is it of Jesus that ‘the life is the light 
of men.’ And it might be so to-day with us all, if 
we would fix our attention upon the great reality— 
not the belief we hold but the life we live, not the 


syllogism we can repeat but the spirit by which we 


are impelled: for what we need is light, and that 
Jesus can give us all by his life. But the inspiring 
life of Jesus is really the communicated life of God. 


GOD IN HIS CHRISTS. 


Notes oF an ApvENT DrscoursE. 

Tue great doctrine associated with Advent is that 
of The Incarnation. The Unitarians, naturally 
enough, have challenged it as false: but that has 
been a fatal error. In reality, the doctrine of The 
Incarnation enshrines a vital and most precious 
truth. It leads straight to the greatest of all 
truths,—the indwelling and manifestation of God 
in the human race. 

Two brief definitions will help us ee for it 
is essential to come to some agreement as to what 
we mean by ‘ God’ and ‘ Christ.’ 


Maitland’s ‘ Church in the Catacombs,’ p. 13. London, 1846. 


j 
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The old notion of God pictured Him asa huge 
man. The new version of Him tends to spirit 
Him away on a ‘stream of tendency.’ Is there 
not a golden mean? May we not sufficiently 
postulate Him as the Source of Life who seems to 
know, intend, foresee and love? This Source of 
Life we cannot know in Himself. How can we? 
He produced us and millions of other modes and 
forms of life, and that is really all we know, or all 
we can infer. We know Him only through His 
manifestations. ee 

Christ is simply the anointed one. That is the 
Greek of it. It may be regarded as descriptive or 
as a title of honour. Paul told the men of Athens 
that God would judge the world in righteousness 
by the ‘ordained’ man. The first disciples, in 
their strenuous prayer to God, called Christ ‘the 
holy child whom thou hast anointed.’ And Peter 
affirmed that ‘ God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with 
the Holy Spirit and with power.’ 


But this phrase is also common in the Old 
Testament. ‘The Lord’s anointed’ we are quite 
familiar with. Referring to ‘the chosen people,’ 
the writer of the first Book of the Chronicles says, 
‘He reproved kings for their sakes, saying ; 
“Touch not mine anointed ones, and do my 
prophets no harm.”’ In Isaiah (xlv.) Cyrus is 
called ‘the Lord’s anointed.’ And Cyrus was a 
Persian king and a heathen. 


Returning to the New Testament, we find 
Paul sharply appropriating the idea and the word 
for all believers: ‘ Now he that stablisheth us with 
you in Christ, and anointed us, is God’ :—this 
might be literally rendered,—Now he that stab- 
lisheth us with you in the anointed, and anointed 
us, is God. Is not this the same thing as saying. 
that God makes good Christians Christs ? 


Here then the truth emerges that Christ is one 
of the manifestations of God. On the spirit-plane 
he, in a sense, is God, as His revealer. (Strict 
personality is here inconceivable.) God, then, is 
as pitiful as Christ. The Sermon on the Mount is 
God’s Sermon. The Lord’s Prayer is God’s 
Prayer—the prayer the Father teaches the child. 
But, in like manner, all goodness is God’s goodness, 
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and every god-like human being stands in God’s 
place. 

So, then, we are no longer going to fight this 
doctrine of God in Christ : we are going to capture 
it: we are going to apply it—to make it, not a dead 
dogma, but a living fact. We are going to push 
it home, to see what comes of it, what it says to 
us, and what it says about us. We accept this 
old truth of manifestations of God, but we shall 
say with Dr. Martineau, ‘ If Jesus Christ, in virtue 
of the characteristics of his spirit, perfects the 

-conditions of the pure religious life, he thereby 
reveals the highest possibilities of the human soul.’ 

We believe, with Paul, that Jesus Christ is our 
glorious representative, that he is not alone, super- 
natural and unique. He wasason of God as we 
are sons. He manifested God even as we may. 
But we cannot surpass the splendid saying of Paul 
which tells it all; ‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God. 
And, if children, then heirs: heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ.’ ‘ Joint-heirs’—so that 
what he was we shall be and are. 

The soul wherein God dwells (what church can holier be ?) 
Becomes a moving tent of heavenly majesty. 

Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem were born, 

If he is not born in thee thou art indeed forlorn. 

Pause there! Whence runnest thou? Thy heaven is in thee! 
Seek it elsewhere, God’s face you'll never see. 

Why travel over seas to find what is so near ? 

Love is the only good; love and be blessed here. 

Drops mingling in the deep will all become the sea, 

So souls once blent with God a part of God will be. 


SCIENCE AND HELL. 


Dr. B. F. Austin lately told the following story, 
a propos of the long enmity of the church to 
science, and to scientific men:—‘A very good 
Sunday school superintendent, who held these 
Narrow views about the scientists, died and went 
to heaven. He was admitted by Peter, and, after a 
look around the city, asked if Tyndall was there. 
**Oh, no,” was the reply, “he is down below.” 
*« Just as I expected,” said this good man; “I did 
not think Tyndall would be here.” “Is Huxley 
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here?”’ he asked, and was at once told he was 
also in the lower department. “Just so,” said 
he, ‘Just so, I hardly expected to find Huxley 
here ;”’ and so, after asking about a number-of 
prominent scientists, he found them all down below 
where all is woe. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ I would just 
like to question them now and see if they hold the 
same views they promulgated on earth.” ‘That’s 
very easy,” said Peter, ‘“‘since there are several 
fast excursion trains on the route now—a very 
popular route, you see.” 

‘So the young man took in the trip. On the 
way, the conductor announced the stations, and at 
last shouted out the terminus of the line. The 
young man looked out, to see a very smiling coun- 
try, beautiful city, fountains, flowers, shrubbery, 
etc., etc., and he called out at once that the con- 
ductor had made a mistake. It could not possibly 
be the terminus of the line, but, seeing every one 
getting out, he concluded he would also. He 
entered a beautiful garden, and there, beside a fine: 
fountain, stood a man who had been one of the 
leading scientists of earth. ‘ What do they call 
this city?” the young man asked. ‘‘ Why the 
name is Hell,” said the scientist. ‘ Well, I 
hardly expected so fine acity. You seem to have 
an excellent climate, too. I always thought— 
according to reports about this place—that your 
temperature was too high for comfort.” ‘ Well, 
you see,’ said the scientist, ‘‘it used to be, it used 
to be—but we've improved the place very much. 
I'll tell you how it came about. For several hun- 
dred years the Christian churches have been sending’ 
all the best scientists down here, and they have set 
to work and improved the place until now it is by 
far the most beautiful and prosperous city in our 
country.”’ And the young man was so impressed, 
he sold his return ticket and remained.’ 


A VISION OF CHRIST. 
I pREAMED a dream, and methought I saw a room 
already dim with coming night; and in the fading 
light I saw a woman, her face bowed in her hands 
and weeping, and she was clad in mourning garb. 
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‘Her face was seamed with much sorrow, and she 
seemed to mourn some recent loss. Suddenly a 
light shone in the room, and a voice said: 
‘ Woman, why weepest thou, and whom seekest 
thou?’ And she answered: ‘I seek the Lord 
Jesus Christ; they have taken him away, and I 
know not whither they have taken him.’ And the 
voice said again: ‘ How meanest thou they have 
taken away thy Lord? Have I not spoken, and 
is not my promise sure?’ And she, again: ‘ Yea, 
Lord, and so I trusted, and have felt secure; but 
now they teach otherwise, and, in the place of 
thy commands, they put others more difficult to 
understand, and salvation is only to be had through 
ceremonies and words. I do not understand, and 
the Church condemns those that do not believe.’ And 
the light seemed to fade still more ; and the voice 
spoke again, and now there was a thrill of majes- 
tic indignation in the tone: ‘ Who are these that 
darken counsel and who obscure the light?’ And 
she answered: ‘They are called the priests of 
the Church, thy Church, the Church of Christ on 
earth. They claim to holdin their hands the 
knowledge that giveth life, and the means of 
grace; and now they teach that even thy words 
must come after the teaching of the Church, and 
they have put the Father away behind dark clouds 
of wrath, and now they put thee from us and 
themselves between.’ ; 

And the voice spoke again: ‘Oh foolish and 
perverse generation. If they will not learn from 
the life, neither will they learn if one came from. 
the dead to teach them. Have they not my 
words-——‘‘ Come unto me all ye who labour and are © 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Knock, 
and it shall be opened. Seek and ye shall find. 
Not everyone that saith ‘“ Lord, Lord,” shall enter 
into the kingdom, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father.” The word killeth, the spirit giveth life. 
And once again I say that if any one offend 
against one of these, the simple, the unlearned, the 
loving followers in my footsteps, it were better 
that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and 
he were cast into the sea.’ 

Then the voice ceased and the vision faded, 
But, even as it faded, I seemed to hear the words 
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y 
of one who assuredly is not far from the kingdom ; 
—‘Let us shake off the dust of transitory care, 
and every anguish that can come between us and 
God, and, remembering whose disciples we are, 
come to the simplicity, though it should be also to 
the sorrows of Christ.’ A. 


PUBLIC LETTERS TO PUBLIC PERSONS. 


TO THE QUEEN. 
Aux the world praises you, and justly ; but millions 
of dark-skinned people who know nothing about 
you praise you more impressively even than we do 
at home,—really knowing not much more. 

Praise is indeed abundantly your due for 
giving England the respite of personal and social 
purity near the throne. It is something to have 
fumigated the high places, and to have helped us 
to almost forget the blackguards or bullies who, 
for the most part, preceded you. It is something 
to have discovered that a supreme ruler can be pure. 

From one peril, however, you have not saved 
us. The ugliest heritage of evil that has come to 
us from the past is the war-spirit,—the lust of 
power backed up by vulgar arrogance which sot 
cruelly hides our intrinsic merits from the world. 
This war-spirit wanted curbing, and the gigantic 
vested interest which works it needed vigilant 
control. But you have apparently taken more 
anxious interest in soldiers than in any other class. 
They and they alone seemed to command full and 
unceasing encouragement from you. 

Your Jubilee emphasised this in a way which 
amounted to a public peril. It was a colossal 
brandishing of weapons and display of fighting- 
men. Many of your people, at the time, saw 
danger in it, and said so; and the result has 
proved they were right. In all parts of the world, 
the fighting-men and their bloody business have 
come dangerously to the front ; an enormous 
impetus has been given to adventure and greed; 
simple truth, justice and sober love of peace, are 
publicly scorned; and he who desires England to 
be prudent and honest is insulted as no lover of 
his country. 
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All this has culminated in the conspiracy 
which aimed at the destruction of the two Re- 
publics in South Africa. A rush of grasping and 
turbulent speculators, with enormous wealth at 
their command, and, apparently, with few scruples 
in the expenditure of it, put, by their conduct, the 
Republics on their defence, with the result that 
grievances appeared to be suffered by the new- 
comers. These were industriously cultivated, 
exaggerated and manipulated, as excuses for 
violent assaults upon the Transvaal Government, 
and these assaults were, in turn, readily used by 
our own Government as grounds for interference. 
With very thinly veiled ultimate designs, the 
process of capture was set going, culminating in 
the collection of a force which it was fully 
expected would make the upsetting of the 
Republics absolutely sure: and, so far as we 
know, you approved. Certain it is that the Prince 
of Wales approved, if we may judge from his 
ostentatious patronage of his friend Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, whose services as head conspirator appear 
to have condoned his treachery to his neighbours, 
his colleagues, his country and you. 

And now, what may become the bitterest 
sorrow of your life lies at your door :—a cruelly 
unjust, a bloody and a perilous war, with wide- 
spread misery at its beginning, and with nothing 
to look forward to but far-reaching discord and 
danger at its close. In the meantime, the most 
odious passions are fostered by the dominant lust 
of conquest, the glorying in slaughter and the rage 
for revenge :—a sorrowful ending to a ‘glorious’ 
Teign ! 

You have not many who, like the ancient 
prophets of Israel, will dare to tell you these plain 
truths: but it is necessary that they should be 
told. _Is it, then, too late to admit the wrong and 
to do the right? _ Is it too late to ‘seek peace and 
pursue it’? Is it too late to silence Mammon and 
listen to Christ ;—to turn from the heathen ‘ God 
of battles’ and to seek ‘Our Father’? Is it too 
late to do that which, even now, would make 
Justice, Mercy and Peace the blessed guardian 
angels of your closing days? 

J. Pace Hopps, — 
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THE DEVIL’S GOSPEL FOR THE DAY. 


Tue strangest fact connected with the terrific rise 
of the war temper in this country is its appearance 
in the pulpit and amongst ministers even in their 
‘solemn assemblies.’ This is something quite new 
in English history. Even such a thinker as ‘J. B.,’ 
whose writings in The Christian World have, until 
now, been so much enjoyed by the spiritually 
minded, has been scorched by this emanation from 

the hells. Again and again he takes occasion to 
exalt war, and to include it in the divine order. 
Even though this could be justified, it is not the 
business of the spiritual teacher to insist upon it 
just now, when the beast or the devil in us is 
rampant, and when that beast or devil needs 
restraining. 

But they are all burning in this hell,—pub- 
licans and prophets, sinners and seers. We have 
just received a pictured advertisement of a ‘ Book 
for the hour,’ ‘ Might is right,’ by an LL.D. It is 
commended to us thus ;— 


Taking up the thread of Darwinism where Spencer (in 
fear and trembling), laid it down, it points out that the highest 
type of organism is the warrior, and that battle is the process 
ordained by Nature for dividing the born subordinates and 
cowards from born nobles and proprietors,—also that man who 
is really free, is under no obligation to obey any commands, 
human or divine. 

Then war for life and land and love, 
For women, power and gold; 

‘This earth, and all its treasure vast, 
Is booty for the bold. 

_ From the same infernal camp we have re- 
ceived a‘ Poem for the times.’ Here are some 
verses of it ;— 

The strong must ever rule the weak, is grim Primordial law— 

On earth’s broad racial threshing floor, the meek are beaten 
straw — 

Then ride to power o’er foemen’s necks, let nothing bar your 
way; : 

If you are Frr you'll rule and reign is the logic of to-day. 

You must prove your Right by deeds of Might, of splendour 
and renown— 

If need be, march through flames of hell to dash opponents 
down. 

Cain’s knotted club is sceptre still—the ‘ Rights of Man’ is 
fraud; 

Christ’s ethics are for creeping things—true manhood smiles 
at ‘ God.’ 


- 
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For Might is Right when empires sink in storms of steel and 
flame ; 

And it is RIGHT when weakling breeds are hunted down like 
game. 


One would naturally think that this is an 
indignant description and denunciation of a wrong; 
but no; it is the zealous declaration of an infernal 
gospel. 

In the same publication we find such prose 
poetry as this ;— 


There is no ‘Law’ in heaven or earth, that man must 
needs obey! Grasp what you can, and ALL you can; and 
grasp it while you—may. 

Let not the Jew-born Christ ideal unnerve you in the fight. 
You have no ‘rights’ except alone the rights you win ay 
might. 

Rese 4 is no Justice, Right nor Wrong; no Truth, no 
Good, no Evil. There is no ‘ Man’s Immortal Soul,’ no fiery 
fearsome—Devil. 

There is no ‘ Heaven of Glory:’ No!—no ‘ Hell where 
sinners roast.’ There is no ‘God the Father,’ No!—no Son, 
no ‘ Holy Ghost.’ 

The world is no Nirvana, where joy for ever flows. It is 
a gruesome butcher’s shop, where dead ‘ lambs’ hang in rows. 

Death endeth all for every man —for every ‘son of 
thunder ;’ then bea lion (not a ‘ lamb’), and don’t be yose 
under. 


Elsewhere this gospel says ;— 


An Evil Spirit hath innoculated our race with the hideous 
gospel of submissiveness, of degeneracy ;— 

‘Resist not evil,’ it whines, and ‘If a man smite thee on 
ene cheek, turn to him the other also.’ 

But I say unto you ;—‘If a man smite you on one cheek, 
smash HIM on the other.’ 


And again ;— 


Hate for hate and ruth for ruth, 
Eye for eye and tooth for tooth ; 
Scorn for scorn and smile for smile, 
Love for love and guile for guile; 
War for war and woe for woe, 
Blood for blood and blow tor blow. 


All this may seem wild exaggeration. But, to 


us, it is only a frank confession of the essential 
aims of such men as Cecil Rhodes and his 
abettors; and it only gives full expression to the 
dominant temper of the hour. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH’S POEMS.* 


No one who would care to think of Mr. Meredith’s 
poems needs to be forewarned that he is a perfect 
‘eontrast, for instance, to the entirely sane and 
pellucidly flowing Emerson who, in his poetry, 
seems, above all things, to suggest that the voca- 
tion of the poet is to clear thought and present it 
musically, as a kind of melodious speech. Mr. 
Meredith, on the contrary, as a rule, (there are 
exceptions) seems to suggest that the poet is 
absolved from clearness and music; that he is 
entitled to unload before you chunks and snags of 
vehement thoughts and emotions, with a sort of 
contempt for common people’s anxiety for sense at 
sight. 

We may, of course, be wrong, but we really 
think Emerson is right. At all events, even asa 
question of saving the reader’s time,a poet might 
just as well try to make himself understood. 

As for thought, there is plenty of it, and plenty 
of passionate feeling, too,—a perfect Klondyke of 
ideas, pictures and emotions: but they are flung | 
at you. The powerful, rugged, opulent lines jostle 
you, with a certain gorgeous scorn, as though 
the poet said,—‘ There! make sense of it if you 
can—Philistines!’ And in this we find Meredith 
a little more trying even than Browning. 

It must be confessed, however, that Mr. 
Meredith has some right to do what he likes in 
this respect. He gives us torrents of words and 
phrases of surprising splendour, and cataracts of © 
colour; and we can easily understand that those 
who revel in art-work of that kind will be quite 
content that their bard shall have full swing as to 
mode and style. 

But, beyond all this, there are Mr. Meredith’s 
subjects and his spiritual treatment of them, and 
we are sorry to say that, for the most part, they 
appear to us to be morbid and miserable, though 
here again we are fully aware that we are out of 
the fashion. But we do not care for these subtile 
analyses of sin, these artistic presentations of 
cruelty and crime, these problems of passion, these 
Se opera eee meee eae tT 


* Poems: By George Meredith. Two Volumes, ‘Westminster 
A, Constable & Co, 
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merely sorrowful excrescences upon Nature or 
man. Poetry ought to be chiefly kept for beauty 
and music and joy: not for lust and jealousy 
and terror and passional disease. 

In these two volumes, happily, there are 
glimpses of other subjects, (such as ‘ Juggling 
Jerry,’ ‘Hymn to Colour,’ and ‘Hard Weather ) 
but the morbid and the miserable predominate. 
These glimpses shew what splendid service Mr. 
Meredith might render if, as we have suggested, 
he would only consent to surrender himself to 
sweeter subjects and saner moods. 


A PROPHET’S BOOK.* 


A LITTLE more, and this book of ‘Plain Talk’ 
would have been Ideal Poetry. It stands at the 
parting of the ways, belonging rather more to the 
Poetry of the Future than to the Poetry of the 
Past,—what Wagner was in music to the pretty 
conventional artists thirty years ago. The writer 
is largely indebted to Edward Carpenter for the 
spirit, and to Walt Whitman for the form of his 
writings. 

It is a book that manifestly flows from the 
human soul, like a river of water of life, freely 
flowing,—refreshing, cleansing, strong. If the 
word were not liable to be misunderstood, we might 
say—it is a book of short sermons, but of sermons 
that would make some hearts beat almost too fast, 
and drive some out of the church. But blessed 
would England be if the preachers drank of this 
water of life! 


In a sense, the book is intensely poetic, though - 


very seldom what is called poetic in form. We 
welcome the, at least, partial emancipation from the 
artificial limitations of rhyme; but regret that this 
writer did not surrender himself to cadence or 
musical expression. If he had done so, he might 
have produced an ideal beok of what we have called 
—The Poetry of the Future: He has, on the con- 
trary, surrendered himself too fully to Walt 
Whitman. 


—_. SSS 
* Plain talk in Psalm and Parable. By Ernest Crosby. London: The 


Brotherhood Publishing Company, Paternoster Square. 
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But it is a brilliantly original book, full of 
daring thought and tremendous feeling, and all on 
the right side, though sometimes one-sided, as all 
such thinking and feeling is apt to be: but, in these 

days of commonplaces, echoes, sordid and ugly 
self-regardings and conventional platitudes, such a 
book as this is like a grand Atlantic breeze, with 
mighty organ music in it. 

It knows nothing of the usual decorative work 
of the poet, with its bits of phrasing, alliteration 
and literary mosaic-work pinned on or stuck on, 
here and there, minced into lines, with little jingling 
bells at the ends. It is more like a mountain 
torrent which disdains banks, and goes whither it 
will: but no mere vapouring, with all its intensity. 
Rather startling or even shocking here and there: 
but in splendid earnest, and simple as the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The book is beautifully produced—an ex- 
quisitely simple work of art, and delightfully easy 
to hold and read. 


KIPLING’S PLACE. 


A xeEN American writer (John Jay Chapman), has 
been reckoning up Mr. Kipling. We are sorry to 
say we agree withhim. Here are a few paragraphs 
indicating the summing up ;— 

He is probably the most famous writer alive. He un- 
doubtedly can reach a larger public with a bad thing than any 
man alive or dead ever has done. He has the greatest 
‘immediate political influence that has ever been seen in litera- 
ture. He is like the Spanish war, a very sudden upheaval of 
passion, some of which we know to be good, which awakened 
masses of the English-speaking peoples and caused millions of 
men to think the same thought for a day. There is some- 
thing overpowering and splendid about this, no matter what 
the thought may be. ‘ 

The natural history of Kipling’s genius is much easier to 
follow since he left India than before. All we know about 
India we leatn from his early tales. They must be true to 
life. The natives speak for themselves and the Anglo-Indians 
speak for themselves. The heroism and the slight social 
degradation of England in India, the power and the coarse- 
ness are given by magic. This is India.. Kipling did not 
create this. It created him. A careful re-reading of these 
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wonderful things reveals some clap-trap in the midst of the 
vigorous hurly-burly in which they are flung off. Nevertheless 
many of them are beyond criticism. They are revelation. 


Kipling knew more about the ways and means by which 
the Anglo-Saxons had been spreading than any other man; 
and when he began singing and story-telling, while Rhodes 
was prospecting, and Gordon and Kitchener were fighting, he 
was really an authority, All that was best in conquest and 
expansion he saw and said. Then he went to England, and 
there, by act of genius, he acquired the truly British religious 
note. He not only got it, but he got it right. He not only 
struck it, but he struck it true. The * Recessional ’is the finest 
piece of deeply felt British sentimentalism that evet has been 
struck off. The timeliness of this poem illustrates the wons 
derful receptivity and sympathy of Kipling. The Venezuela 
trouble, the African trouble, the French trouble had thrown 
England on her haunches and made her realize what was at 
stake. Not since the time of Chatham had she felt so much 
alone. Then she was triumphant, but now she is reflective. 
The man who could express this was to her a poet—a great 
genius, a great spirit. The ‘ Recessional’ is in reality a bit of 
good reflective verse tinged with that deeply human and v 
familiar superstition, that pride goes before a fall, andthe gods 
must be worshiped or some disagreeable thing will happen. 

The compass of Imperialism, is however, limited, and 
perforce he sometimes strikes false notes. ‘Adam-zad the 
Bear’ is a bad-hearted, foolish poem, which brings ont the 
seamy side of British Imperialism, that is, its hostility to 
Russians, its disbeliet in human nature. ‘ Take up the White 
Man’s Burden’ is a sloppy and senseless lyric. It is a wonder 
the American householder does not laugh at it. The truth is, 
we have been so pleased at the idea of taking part in the 
world’s history that we do not know the difference between 
Cecil Rhodes and Livingstone. ‘Of course,’ we shout, ‘our 
duty, right or wrong.’ When the Princess Eulalie of Spain 
was in Chicago in 1892, we stood her on a platform, and 
walked round about her, like countrymen at the Eden Musée. 
So with this Philippine affair. It is the novelty which excites 
us. ‘We killed four thousand of them yesterday. White 
man’s burden; glorious! more to-morrow! Kipling was born 
in India and understands these things.’ 

There is, however, a harsh substratum in the man that. 

‘genius cannot atone for. It ruins his poetry. This is India, 
and in India it belonged. It is a part of the place. The man 
is a wonderful apparition of power, which every circumstance 
has combined to intensify, but in himself he is neither England 
nor America, He is the greatest product of journalism. He 
is flung out by conditions and reflects conditions, but they are - 
not of the sort that remain comprehensible. ~They become a 
bore. 

He will vanish. If he had died he would have fallen like 
a bright exhalation in the evening, and no man have seen him 
more. The obituaries would have sold another edition or two 
of his books, and five years would have ended his fame. But 
he’ lives, and what will he do next? He cannot become a 
poet. He is notin the class. Kipling cannot expand expan- 
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sion into any cosmic force or solar myth. He meets Russia 
and barks. A poet must think he is the voice of humanity. 

As for novel-writing, Kipling never got the stride of it. 
He has acquired the terrible habit of receiving large sums for 
his wares, and he is about to be torn to ribbons before our 
eyes by the vultures he feeds. At each trial, more effort, less 
inspiration—disappointment. His talent is as doomed as that 
of Bret Harte. The thumbs are turned down on him already. 


QUR HELL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
U 


THE QUEEN. 

ArrerR all, the Queen seems to approve it. We already 
knew the Prince of Wales did. What surprises us is the 
unspeakable meanness of the cowardly eagerness to accept the 
aid of the Colonies, and the really shocking attempt to get 
the endorsement of ‘God.’ Beyond that lies the falsehood 
that the Republics are the aggressors. All these things we 
find in the telegrams to the Colonies, and in the concluding 
message to Parliament. It is all very shocking and disheart- 
ening, and nearly the whole of Europe is telling us so. What 
now about the jingoes’ cant-cry,—‘ The Honour of England’? 
Miserably have they defiled it ! ‘ 


HOW CAN WE FACE CHRISTMAS ? 


What a painful mockery Christmas will be this year, with its 
beautiful old phrases, its gracious texts, and its glorification of 
‘The Prince of Peace’! The false prophets. who have been 
glorifying force and fraud, and encouraging greedy conspirators, 
will, however, be able to brazen it through somehow : but it 
might be far better to shut up the churches until the New 
Year. 

Still, the very inconsistency, absurd and blatant as it will 
be, may itself do good, by making people think and see. 


‘THE COLONIES TO THE RESCUE!’ 


The Jingoes, with their arrogant boastings and claims, 
can nevertheless be excessively mean. How can they, for 
instance, without shame, exult in the help of the Colonies in 
wiping out the two little Republics? The proudest and 
biggest Empire in the world gratefully accepts a battleship 
here, and the offer of a few hundred men there: and a Jingo 
organ gushingly flings out the headline,—‘ The Colonies to the 
rescue!’ ‘To the rescue’! Thinkof that! We ought all 
to be heartily ashamed of it. But bullies are proverbially 
cowards. 


THE JUDGMENT DAY IN JOHANNESBURG. 


The Daily News publishes a letter from Johannesburg. 
We print a few extracts from it, but alter the names in the last 
line or two :— : 
‘Johannesburg, Oct. 9. 

‘ Dear ——,— Unless you were on the spot, you would be 
unable thoroughly to realise the position. It is agonising in 
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many ways. The name of England and of Englishmen has 
become a by-word of shame and reproach. One could shed 
tears of sorrow at the departure of the trains taking away the 
fugitives any time during the last week. I cannot imagine 
anything so cruel since Paris of 1871. English men, and often 
women, crowded into coal-trucks, which had been used for 
sheep and cattle, and not cleaned out. No seats, no protection 
from the weather, which has been particularly severe—now in 
fierce sun, and then in bitter wind blowing due south from the 
Pole. Many of the people without provisions or money. 
Some of the women and children have died. 

‘It has been saddening to think of these people fleeing 
from their splendid city they have built. What will be the end 
no one knows. All the shops are barricaded; very few are 
open. The banks have now shutters, and the town is filled 
with alarm. Hundreds of houses are to let, for 30,000 people 
have left. The number of respectable people applying for 
relief to the Relief Committee is a sad sight. And all has 
arisen from the wicked counsels of Rhodes, and the incapacity 
of Milner and his surroundings. Yours, etc.’ 


WAR AS GOD’S REVELATION OF MAN’S WICKEDNESS, 


Mr. Charles Voysey’s sermon on War is tainted with the 
wild cant of the hour which glorifies it, but there is at all 
events one sane and sacred passage it; ‘God’s instrument of 
war is a warning to us all that we have not yet risen to the 
height of a real humanity; that we are still selfish, grasping, 
tyrannical, unjust and untrustworthy : for if we were not so, 
there would be little or nothing to fight about ; and if disputes 
did arise, they would be very easily and quietly settled without 
any appeal to arms.’ : 


THE POPULAR LIE. 


Even Miss Lloyd, of Caterham (The Soldiers’ Home) 
chimes in with the popular lie. She says; ‘Every British 
heart must be fired with a desire to help and encourage our 
men who are risking life and giving up all they hold dear in 
the world, to go away and fight for the liberty of our fellow 
subjects, and for the honour of our Country.’ But there are’ 
many British hearts that are bitterly grieved to see these 
British men sent out to consummate the work of some of the 
greatest scoundrels in Europe. There was no need to ‘fight 
for the liberty of our fellow subjects.’ It was and is a brazen 
lie to say that any decent man’s liberty was in any danger in 
the Transvaal. “And, God help us! little enough right have 
we just now to talk about fighting for the honour of our 
Country. Why, all Europe is laughing or hissing at us and 
our dishonour,—and rightly so. : 


* CIVILISED WARFARE.’ 


General Joubert protests against the use of Lyddite shells 
as inhumanand out of harmony with civilised warfare. The same 
objection was made to the Dum-dum bullet. Is it not rather 
ridiculous? War is Hell. The business of the fighter is to 
kill, not to carve. Why shrink? The soldier is not a Tespect- 
able butcher who has to so kill that he can present his car- 
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casses: in conventional joints: he is a butcher who simply 
_ wants to make an end of the men on the other side. What 

does it matter whether he crushes them with iron or tears 

them to pieces with Lyddite ? Let us stop cant and crying. 
. Devils are devils, and Hell is Hell. 


THE GREATEST LIE OF ALL. 


This war is a war of lies. It virtually began with Cecil 
Rhodes who lied to his colleagues and was a traitor to his 
neighbours, his queen and his country. It was worked up 
both at home and abroad by systematic lying in the press, 
financed and controlled or humbugged by interested parties. 

_ And now the mountain of lies is capped by the simply stu- 
pendous monstrosity, that it is ‘a just and righteous war’— 
_on our payt: and that the Republics are responsible for it! 
Even the lips of some Liberals have already been sullied with 
that cruel falsehood. For God's sake let us stop it! 


POETIC CANT. 


The Rev. H. S. Griffiths, of Gainsborough, contributes a 
poem to The Christian World (which has industriously printed 
all it could in praise of our conspiracy). This reverend gen- 
tleman cries to God to ‘shield the soldier on the battlefield.’ 
Which soldier? Does he really believe that God will take a 
side and shield His Boers and His Britons, as the case may 
be? Or is it his wish that God would shield both? But that 
is absurd unless he utterly condemns war, and that he does not 
do as he tells God that ‘ for Righteousness’ the soldier ‘ yields 
his life’ Which soldier? Very few soldiers now-a-days yield | 
their lives for ‘Righteousness.’ The Boer comes as near as 
anyone to it; as he is fighting for his own. But perhaps our 
poet backs the Briton and thinks God is of his opinion, or can 
be induced to fall in with it. 

Is all this blasphemy, or only muddle and cant? Perhaps 
neither. Perhaps it is only a bubbling up of militarism in a 
maudlin mood. Many ‘ Ministers of the Gospel’ have been 

- taken in that way, we are sorry to say. 


GRIEVANCES, 


The more we look into it the more obvious is the ‘ griev- 
ance’ fraud. Series of interviews, now that the working 
men have come home in such large numbers, prove it. The, 
interview with a returned engineer, now in Leeds, as pub- 
lished in the Leeds Mercury is a fair specimen of them all: 

_ and the following extract is a fair specimen of this particular 
one. The man is well content that the Boers should be 

- ‘wiped out’ (he is naturally bitter over the situation) but 
his confessions are curious ;— 

‘What about the grievances of the Outlanders ?’ 

‘J didn’t know I had any really serious grievance till I 
started taking the newspapers. The (capitalist) Star said I 
had some, and the (capitalist) Leader told me the same so 

_ often that I came to the conclusion I must have a lot which 
I hadn’t noticed.’ 
'~ * Then you think now you had serious grievances?’ 
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“I must have had. I don’t know exactly what they were, 
but now I shan’t be happy till they’re righted.’ 


SIR H. H. FOWLER, M.P. 


For what part is Sir H. H. Fowler, M.P., rehearsing ? 
He lately went out of his way to bless and praise all our 


governmental doings in India, and to snub the much-needed — 


little band of reformers: and now he comes to the rescue of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends by declaring that the assault 
upon the African Republic is ‘a wholly necessary’ one: and 
the worst of it is that when we look into his reasons we find 
that they resolve themselves into the robber’s reasons. In 
plain English, we made a mistake when we gave back the 
stolen country to its owners, and we must repair the mistake 
by stealing it now. Mr. Fowler did not putitin that way. It 
is not the fashion. But that is about what it came to: and 
that is the meaning of ‘ necessary.’ 


FOREIGN OPINION. 


The Chronicle is right when it says; ‘ What we have to. 
face in Europe is not so much hostile action on the part of the 
Governments, as just that voice and protest of civilisation 
which we invoked against France in the Dreyfus case, and 


which is raised against us with even greater fierceness in the ~ 


matter of the Transvaal war.’ 

It is impossible to over state the contempt and even 
loathing expressed in nearly all the continental papers. It is. 
all very well for us to give our ‘ unctuous rectitude’ full swing, 
and to cuddle ourselves in the robe of the injured Pharisee. 
We are being judged. 


THE ECLIPSE OF ‘THE SUN.’ 


The Sun was once a good wholesome Liberal paper. « At 
@ very suspicious moment it was bought up at an enormous 
price, and forthwith it began to start the poison pump, the 
use of which, by it and by other papers, has so terribly cor- 
rupted the public mind. It has been as bad as any paper in 
its animus and slanders against the Boers, and has contributed 
its full share to the cataract of lies. 

A short time ago, The Daily Chronicle drew attention to 
its statement, picturing Mr. Davitt, in speaking, as ‘ flinging 


his arms high above his head,~-whereas even the bullies of The _ 


Sun ought to know that the poor fellow has only one arm.’ 
It was The Sun which called the Boers ‘ savages,’ and the 


young fool who wrote that probably honestly thought, in his 


ignorance, that the Boers were one of the native savage tribes 
of Africa. 

The gang which has been working these poison pumps 
have already much to answer for. : 


FOUND ouT! 


England is getting its eyes opened. The miserable ex- 
posure of Mr. Chamberlain, in the House of Commons helped, 
and the details of the longed-for fighting are doing the rest. 
It is becoming clear to all that we tricked the Republics into 
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sending their ultimatum, or that our arrogant and silly 
behaviour forced it. And, now, with ‘unctuous rectitude,’ 
more rancid than ever, Mr. Chamberlain pretends that he always 
longed for peace, and that those dreadful Boers wanted war ! 
It is ah old thieves’ trick;—when the pursuit is getting hot, 
join with the pursuers and cry ‘ Stop thief!’ 
It has been a sorrowful thing for England, that this 
political sharper and wrecker has been in power. But has 
he been in power? We begin to think that perhaps, after all, 
he has been victimised by a gang sharper and less scrupulous 
than himself. 


WE ARE NOT STANDING TOGETHER. 


The horrid blaring of the reptile and renegade press, and 
the cant about all standing together now, are hiding from us 
the fact that vast numbers of quiet people loathe this infamy, 
and will go on loathing it. The misery caused by this wicked 
war, entirely forced on by us, and the discredit we are getting 
out of it, so far from forming a reason for condoning it and 
helping it, really urge us to express our hatred of it, and our 
condemnation of everyone who is responsible for it. 


—— 


A BLASPHEMOUS PRAYER. 


We are informed that the following prayer was lately 
offered in the London churches ;— 

‘Oh, Almighty God, King of all Kings, and Governor of 
all things, whose power no creature is able to resist, to whom 
it belongeth justly to punish sinners and to be merciful to 
them that truly repent; save and deliver, we humbly beseech 
Thee, our troops now in South Africa from the hands of our 
enemies, abate their pride, assauge their malice, and con- 
found their devices, that we, being armed with Thy defence, 
may be preserved evermore from all perils to glorify Thee, 
who art the only giver of all victory, through the merits of 
Thy only Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

If any of our readers have direct proof of it, we should be 
glad to have particulars. It is hardly possible to believe that 
a prayer so malicious, so heathenish and so wickedly silly, 
could be offered anywhere. 


FALSEHOOD AND BLASPHEMY. 


The Daily Mail begins an article thus ;— ‘Once more 
triumphant success has visited British arms after a hard fought 
day; once more our troops have covered themselves with 
glory ; and once more the pzean melts into the dirge tor those 
who have offered the last sacrifice of love and devotion in 
their country’s cause.’ 

That is a falsehood. The defeat of a crowd ot ‘un- 
disciplined’ farmers, summoned to act as amateur soldiers, 
cannot cover British arms with glory. 

The Mail ends its article thus ;—‘ Should one more great 
disaster be inflicted upon the Boers we may expect the rapid 
melting of their undisciplined command. The news, then, 
which we await may well be decisive if yet again it pleases 
the Almighty Disposer of all events to bless our arms with 
victory.’ That is blasphemy: or, if it is not, we do not know 
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what blasphemy is. It will, at any rate, be to our credit to 
Say as little as possible about God and His blessing. 


GLIMPSES OF THE HELL AT HOME. - 


The letters received by all prominent lovers of peace are 
simply awful exhibitions of the Hell-spirit now rampant. We 
quoted one on page 335. Mr. Philip Stanhope has published 
one. ‘Concord’ (a noteable paper), publishes several. Here 
is one ;— i 

Wressell Vicarage, 
Howden, Yorks. 

Siz,—I am in receipt of your pamphlet, and cannot suffi- 
ciently express my indignation at the maudling sentimentality 
and culpable stupidity of yourself and those working with you 
re your ‘ brother Boers.’ 


I sincerely hope the Government will begin, continue and 


end a policy of energy, and, if necessary, extermination of 

your brethren. Such people as you do infinitely more mis- 

chief than the Boers themselves. 
Faithfully yours, ' 

R. KENNEDY. 


We have not looked into the Clergy List to verify the 
address of this blackguard: but we are quite used to this sort 


of thing from clergymen and ministers now. What a revela-_ 


tion it is! If such a wicked spirit can be harboured in a 
vicarage what may we expect in public-houses and Pail Mall? 


MR. STEAD’S LIBELLOUS INDICTMENT. Pc 
In relation to Mr. Stead’s libellous charges, Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends and colleagues affect contempt. 
This will not do. The charges are that Mr. Chamberlain is a 
liar, a traitor, and a conspirator ; and the charges appear to be 


well sustained. It is a fact, too, that they are very widely 


believed. Mr. Chamberlain is rich and powerful, and to put 


Mr. Stead at the bar for libel would be the easiest possible. 


thing for him to do. We join with the rest in challenging © 


him to do it. 


LORD FARRER, 


All lovers of peace, concord and progress have mourned 
the loss of Lord Farrer. Now that we have so nearly lost 
Lord Rosebery, such men in the high places are greatly 
needed. Well nigh the last thing he did was to send £100 


to the Manchester Transvaal Committee, with a letter in 


which he said ;— 


‘My impressions concerning the recent negotiations is. 


that they have been conducted on our part in a manner uncer- 
tain, blustering and irritating; contrary to the spirit in which 


such negotiations should be conducted. Our relations with : 


the Dutch in South Africa have been and are of such a nature 
that any lax or hasty word on our part tending unnecessarily 
to war is a political crime fraught with the most serious con- 
Sequences to the British Empire and to the peace of the world.’ 
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THE BOY ‘HERO.’ 


Our ‘patriotic’ prints are giving the portrait of another 
of our heroes: a boy who is extolled as having ‘ shot three 
Boers.’ Poor little wretch! 


a) ' DIRECT TESTIMONIES. 


The following extract from a letter by a young English- 
man reflects, about as wellas anything we have seen, what we 
believe to be the truth. The writer is now serving with the 
British against the Boers ;— 

q ‘It is with the greatest reluctance that I take up arms 

- against the Boers, for they are only fighting for their indepen- 
dence, and the war will be a most unjust one, for it will be 
waged in the interest of the gang of capitalists who infest the 
country, and are the cause of all the trouble. They want to 
get the Transvaal, and to do so haye circulated throughout 
Great Britain a lot of wretched lies about the way Englishmen 
are treated, in order to get public opinion with them. The 
fact is, the workers in the Transvaal were never better off in 
their lives, and never had so much liberty. And fancy, the 
standard wages for miners are 20s. and 25s. a day of eight 
hours, and they don’t do the rough part of the work: that is 
done by natives. The home papers which reach us are queer 
reading (to us) I assure you.’ 

We have often read that closing remark, or something 
like it. The Johannesburg people used to laugh or scoff at 

- the products of the lie factories. 

The Daily Chronicle also publishes a letter from the 
managing director ot the Grand National Hotel, the largest 
hotel in South Africa, and a well-known man ;— 

‘ ©The position is a most deplorable one, but we from this 
side know we are not to blame, but the High Commissioner, 
Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain, who have become 
tools in the hands of a few low, unscrupulous Rand capitalists, 
the same lot who were guilty of the 1895 Raid, and who by 
President Kruger’s mercy are alive to-day. As for Outlanders’ 
grievances, these are mere imaginations, although these 
Jingoes have been at one time backed up by a few of the Rand 
middlemen dealers. Most of them thought of gaining the 
* sympathy of the mining magnates and get the preference of 
their trade, but little did they know what they were doing,’ 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


A Discuatmer.—The Lord Mayor of London denies that 
he was half-an-hour late at the Church Congress service. We 
are sorry we were misled. We quoted from what seemed a 
very precise account of the proceedings. 

Tur Smoxinc CuLt.—Someone has said; ‘A smoker 
burns incense to himself.’ It is perfectly true, except the 
word ‘incense.’ We prefer our own version; ‘ The smoke of 
their torment riseth up for ever and ever.’ (But see the whole 

‘verse, Rev. xiv. 11.) 
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‘SERVANTS TO ALL: a Brief Review of the Call, 
Character and Labours of Officers of the Salvation Army.’ 
By Bramwell Booth. London: rox, Queen Victoria Street. 
If there are any enemies of the Salvation Army who, never- _ 
theless, want to be just and to avoid the responsibility of 
‘fighting against God,’ they had better read this book. 
Nothing human is without blemish, and perhaps nothing is 
without sin: but we believe that The Salvation Army, in the 
main, is ‘ of God.’ rata 


THe ADVERTISING NursancE.—We have received from 
the Hon. Sec., Richardson Evans, Esq. (1, Camp View, The 
Common, Wimbledon), the October number of ‘A Beautiful 
World,’ the journal of ‘ The Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising.’ It is an almost poetic treating of an 
entirely prosy subject, and contains a lively array of facts and 
feelings, up in arms against the Philistines. Mr. Evans will be 
glad to hear from anyone on the subject. He is himself doing 
a vast amount of rough riding in an unthankful but much 
needed campaign. 


A HicHiy SENsIBLE ScHOOL FoR Boys.—Parents who 
are on the look out for a thoroughly good modern school, con- 
ducted altogether on rational lines, should write to Mr. E. W. 
Marshall, 38, Burton Arcade, Manchester, for a prospectus of 
‘The Willaston School, Cheshire,’ to be opened in September, 
next year. The Governors include the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., H. P. Grey, Esq., Richard D. Holt, Esq., and Harry 
Rawson, Esq., J.P. Free religious churches and ministers are 
financially interested in this very promising undertaking as 
beneficiaries. : 


Mopvern Morats.— David Harum” says; ‘ ‘‘ Bus’nis is bus- 
*nis,” ain’t part of the Golden, I allow; but the way it gen’ally 
runs, fur’s I’ve found out, is, ‘Do unto the other fellow ‘the 
way he’d like to do unto you, and do it fust!””’ 


Tue New Dirromacy.—Audacity of statement is an 
essential tool in working the New Diplomacy. Mr. Long, 
M.P., was easily first last month. He praised some of our 
present-hour British virtues, and suggested that they grew in , 
the garden of gentleness. We are so beautifully calm and 
self-possessed, he said, because ‘ we are not arrogant’! Let 
us never forget that. Although swaggering along the High 
Street of the world, and poking our stick into everybody's 
eyes, especially little people’s eyes, still we are ‘not arrogant.’ 
Perhaps we shall go on saying it until we believe it. 


THE Lonpon Press. Every one of these distinguished 
gertlemen replied that, so far as they knew, the whole story 
was a groundless, lying fabrication, of the sort which we 
associate with the base journalism of the present day.’ Such 
is the statement of a writer in ‘Concord’ concerning a ques- 
tion put to every one of the American ambassadors attached 
to all the Great Powers. ‘ Of the sort we associate with the 
base journalism of the present day ’:—a terrible sentence ; but 
terribly true. The corruption or prostitution of the newspaper 
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press is one of the gravest signs of the times. It is, to-day, in 
London, very largely, a sort of political lie factory, working in 
the interest of those who have captured it for sheer Hooleyism 
or Hooliganism. , 


_ Tue Royat Rossers.—Another deal has been arranged. 
The German emperor, once so truculently favourable to the 
Boers, has sold them to us at a price. We give him cer- 
tain islands in the Samoan group (not ours to give), and he 
lets us have our way in the Transvaal. Perhaps his old 
sympathy with the Boers was only a move in this robbers’ 
game,—a broad hint, to shew where he could be nasty. What 
right have these royal robbers to put these happy little nations 
under their imperial mangles? 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


‘THE ALLEGED HAUNTING OF B—— HovusE, INCLUDING 
A JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE TENANCY OF COLONEL 
LeMESURIER TayLor.’ Edited by A. Goodrich-Freer (Miss 
X) and John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. London: George 
Redway. ‘This is a straightforward account of an honest 
attempt to get to the bottom of a mystery: but not much 
came of it, though there are strong indications of uncanny 
happenings. The most interesting feature of the book is its 
revelation of method and patient continuity. Miss Goodrich- 
Freer is a model investigator: but we sometimes doubt 
whether a model investigator is the best investigator for 
getting at the truth in these regions. We know that may 
start a knowing laugh, but we stand to it. It is doubtful 
_ whether one can deal with spirits—if any are about—as one 
-deals with a commando of Boers or a chemical experiment, 
or a catch of herrings. 

The book, although extending to about 250 pages, and 
well presented, is published at 2s. 

* ai 

‘THE SECRET OF GLADNESS.’ By. J. R. Millar, D.D.: 
with illustrations by G. H. Edwards. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. An exceedingly pretty gift book, of a mildly 
orthodox kind, but with nothing at all unacceptable in it ;— 
all very simple, cheering and sensible. The thirty-two 
pleasant pages are made winsome with clever pictures—some 
tather hard and sticky, but others, as for instance, those that 
fill pages 11 and 13, almost brilliant in suggestive black and 
white work, ; 
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“WoRDSWoRTH’s “PRELUDE” AS A STupy oF Epuca- 
TION.’ By James Fotheringham. London: Horace Marshall 
and Son. Eminently thoughtful, but a little odd in form. 
The very opening sentence is queerly built ;—‘ The ‘‘ Prelude” 
has suffered the usual fate of long poems, especially when 
such poems are of a philosophical cast, of an intellectual 
_ texture— it has been but little read even by readers of the 
other poetry of its author—his lyrics and odes.’ We hav 
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given the actual pointing. Equally curious is the habit of 
beginning a fresh section or paragraph with ‘And.’ Itisa: 
very small book, but ‘And’ at the beginning of a paragraph 
occurs nearly a dozen times. Odd, too, is the habit of frequent 


beginning sentences with ‘For,’ These, however, are not — 


important matters, except in so far as this study was, in the first 
instance. spoken to a. Teachers’ Guild. The substance of the 


book is good, and only good, indicating a patient, subtile and 


keen workman who brings out very deftly the innermost 
thought of a Poem which is essentially a defence of natural 
unfolding as opposed to education by pedantry. 


‘Laure. Leaves.’ By Robert Wilson. Westminster: | 


A. Constable & Co. The writer of these short poems is 
evidently a man of deep emotion as well as of vivid thought. 
He is essentially a writer of Sonnets, and the majority of his 
poems take the Sonnet form. Their drift and inspiration may 
be gathered from the fact that the first four have James 


Martineau for their subject, and that the burden of these is a ~ 


Dedication inspired by reverence and rapture of a very elevated 
kind. In these days of feverish artificiality and sensationalism, 
it is something to come across poetry which, although fired 
with intense feeling, is at any rate clean and sane. We have 
said that Mr. Wilson is essentially a Sonnet writer: and yet 
‘The Anniversary Elegy’ (p. 121) is the piece we like best; 
and it is a pure lyric. 


‘Our Farru.’. By W. G. Tarrant, B.A. London: The 
Sunday School Association, Essex Hall. A little book all 


aglow with the pure white light of ‘sweet reasonableness.” _ 


It contains six Lessons or Discourses, on ‘The temples and 
churches of many lands,’ ‘Our Church,’ ‘ The world’s greatest 
teachers,’ ‘ Jesus of Nazareth,’ ‘ The world’s sacred books,’ 
and ‘Our aims and hopes.’ Each Lesson or Discourse, in the 
hands of a discreet teacher, would serve for at least two 
studies, and the whole thus serve for a three months’ series. 
The wise little book, nicely printed and bound, is only rs. 
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‘SrorIES FROM THE NoRTHERN SaGas.’ Selected from 


various translations and edited by Albany F. Major and E. E. 
Speight, with a preface by Prof. F. Y. Powell. London: 
Horace Marshall & Son. Theagnly criticism we have to 


make is that the editors seem toi us to have misjudged in 


coming to the conclusion that this book is specially fit for use 
in schools. The Sagas are nearly, if not quite, all blood and 
murder stories, and boys have already far too much of that 
sort of thing in -the present day debauch of militarism and 
adventure, 

Apart from that, the book (published at the very low 


price of ts.) is of exceptional interest and value. Some of the 


translations are singularly beautiful, with a quaint old English » 


diction, very pleasant and expressive —touching in its tender- — 


ness and strong in its simplicity. We cannot help thinking, — 


too, that in these ancient Sagas we get a good deal of the 


right flavour of history ; but it is nearly all profoundly horrible 
or tragically sad. 


